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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


The Shakspearian Dictionary ; forming a General Indew to all the 
popular expressions and most striking passages in the Works of 
Shakspeare; from a few words to fifty or more lines : an appropriate 
synonym being affixed to each extract, with a reference to the 
context. The whole designed to introduce the Beauties of Shak- 
speare into the familiar intercourse of Society. By Thomas Dolby. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1832. Pp. 368. 


Every genuine admirer of Shakspeare, sooner or later, is of opinion 
that the beauties of that poet are inexhaustible.” For who ever 
read him with attention and frequently, that did not at each succes- 
sive reading discover something which he missed before ; a whole- 
some truth rendered more striking, an image lovely in itself made 
additionally so by an apt choice of words, or some unexpected light 
thrown upon motives or character, by the singular felicity with 
which a familiar image has been applied. We therefore are always 
prepossessed in favour of a new work on Shakspeare, from the confi- 
dence we have in the kaleidescopean property of his genius, which 
rewards, by the production of fresh beauties, any congenial hand 
which attempts to grasp it. 

The author, in his preface to the present work, adverts to the 
labours of such of his predecessors as have attempted to illustrate 
Shakspeare in a way similar to his own, and points out the distinc- 
tions between their works and his. He unfolds his own plan in the 
following passage :— 

* In the compilation now submitted to the public, each extract will 
be found classed under its appropriate head ; and where the import 
could be expressed in a single word, it is so expressed ; but where 
such brevity was found impracticable, the drift or spirit of the 
extract is expressed in the fewest words possible. In certain cases 
it has been found impracticable to express the import of an extract 
literally, either by a single word or by a short sentence. In such 
cases the compiler has endeavoured to catch the spirit, and to prefix 
such a term as would best convey it to the reader’s comprehension. 
If he has not in all cases been successful, the candid will not hastily 
condemn, but refer for a better term to the context. Whatever 
the compiler’s demerits may be, the charge of altering the language 
of Shakspeare cannot be sustained, for the text is in no instance 
meddled with, except with a view to reconcile slight variations 
which occur in the most authentic editions. The whole collection 
has been finally revised and collated with the edition of Heminge 
and Condell, folio, London, 1632.’ 

The reader acquainted with the works of Ayscough, Lofft, &c. 
will perceive the new ground which the present author occupies, 
and so far as we can judge from the examination we have been able 
to bestow upon his work, he occupies it worthily. In heading the 
passages, he has judiciously not confined himself to a word as expli- 
cative of a passage, for had he done so, he would often unavoidably 
have sacrificed clearness to conciseness. Although it is a work 
which will make its way into most libraries, it is not one that we 





can do justice to by extracts. We shall, however, give one, con- 
taining passages exemplifying kindness, because it affords us an 
opportunity of shewing the authors judgment, in cases where the 
word itself does not oceur to guide him :— 


KINDNESS, 
* When your head did ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me;) 
And I did never ask it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time ; 
Saying,—What lack you ?—and,—Where lies your grief” 
King John. 
* What would you have ? your gentleness shall force 
More than your force moves us to gentleness.’ 
As You Like It. 
‘ Blunt not his love; 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will, 
For he is gracious if he be observ’d.’ 
Henry IV. 
* You may ride us, 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre.’ 
Winter's Tale. 
Mr Dolby has evidently brought to his task a mind capable of 
entering into, and fully appreciating the qualities of- his author, and 
the discrimination indispensable to the assignment of suitable des- 
criptions to his extracts: we may add, that the result shews that 
he possesses the persevering industry necessary to the completion 
of a work of great labour. 
We hope, and indeed have no doubt, that he will be rewarded by 
all the success he can desire. » 
A good head of Shakspeare, engraved by Scriven, is prefixed to 
the volume. 





MONEY. 


‘Money, like manure,’ says the old apophthegm, ‘does no good 
till it is spread,’ but unfortunately it is a more common propensity 
of mankind to amass it. Our foreign neighbours are prone to attri- 
bute to us an excessive spirit of money-getting, and a mighty love 
of it when gotten, and they at the same time regard us as singularly 
remote from the faculty of enjoyment. If the first charge be true, 
the second follows as a natural consequence. The spirit of caleu- 
lation is inimical to pleasure. The true disciple of Plutus is ever 
more happy to earn than to spend. 

Money is a sort of stenographic sign of most things, that most 
people desire, expressing in the simple combination of five letters, 
all for which millions sigh. It is the magician, at whose touch the 
palace rises, the retinue assembles; not Cinderella’s godmother 
could equip an equipage with more facility, and though it cannot 
change mice into horses, it can effect yet stranger mutations, in 
placing those inside carriages that are scarcely worthy to stand 
behind them. It can call round us.a crowd of sycophants to flatter 
our vanities, and stimulate our follies—a crowd that never refuses 
the golden lure, but come like vapours round the sunbeam, anxious 
to partake a lustre they are certain to tarnish or obscure. It throws 
wide for us the portals of pleasure, and gives us access to the abodes 
of the great: even the temples ‘of religion fling back their gates on 
freer hinges at our approach, and the very coffin and the tomb will 
receptacle our bones, and emblazon our name with magnificence 
through its agency alone. Thus we may gratify every sense to 
satiety, command the flowing lip, the flowery pen: live in gilded 
palaces, moulder in sculptured monuments; but now comes the 
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reverse of the picture. The very satiety that wealth will purchase 
—that fiend which waits upon repletion—that scourge of 


gross |. els : 
indulgence, which feeds at last upon the thing that fed it, and, like | J82 broke out, which d 


all pampered things, sms against the prodigality on which it gluts— 
can it buy her off? Can it restore a healthy tone to the sick appe- 
tite of the sensualist, or give him self-satisfaction? Before these 
gold is as powerless, as the strengthless arm of infancy against a 
band of giants. It cannot buy us the faith of friendship, the fond- 
ness of love, or reccll them if forfeited, neither will it obtain us 
the esteem of the good, the applause of the wise, it will not even 
secure us gratitude. 

Yet money is one among the desirable acquisitions of life. 
There is much it cannot buy,—that it cannot reward. The rich 
treasure of an adoring heart is beyond its purchase, °and* genius 
cannot be paid by ‘ such trash as can be grasped thus,’ though it 
were enough to fill the grasp of Typhon. But there is much it 
can buy, besides the gauds of life. It can enable you to snatch the 
languishing debtor from his iron creditor, who is vainly assured of 
remission as he remits, Money cannot afford the man of genius an 
adequate reward, but it may enable you to aid—to sustain him. 
By means of gold you may kindle Ais hearth, who often upon a 
winter’s day has no fire, but that which he cherishes in his own 
breast: you may give him books, legacies from his brothers, but 
which the stern hand of poverty has withheld from him: you may 
warm the languid pulses of his generous heart with wine; nor will 
your own goblet lose any of its brightness, or its flavour, when 
next ’tis lifted to the light, and then carried to your lip, in the 
reflexion that you have done so, You may save the children of 
his body from want and obscurity, the offspring of whose mind has 
fed the intellectual fires of your own. You may lead this family of | 
genius, and many others, to the feast, too often prepared for the 
pampered and thankless paupers of prosperity, and appease the 
shade of the self-devoted Chatterton, who deemed a penny turt a 
luxury ! 

All this, money can do. Then who shall despise it? It enables | 
us.to imitate the most beautiful of the miracles, when, at the mar- 
riage feast, the water was turned to wine. In this view, money is 
not the dross on which so much insincere contempt has been cast ; 
and he whose imprudence denies him the command of a full purse, 
if nature has given him a full heart, is a fool to himself, and a foe 
to his fellow creatures. As regards wealth, I have one wish, that 
the rich were more worthy, and the worthy more rich. 

M. L. G. 














MEMOIR OF MADAME TORRIJOS. 





(Tue following memoir was handed to us with a remark, that its 
insertion in the Tatler might be agreeable to its readers. We think 
it must be so, if for no other reason than that it may be serviceable | 
to the excellent lady who is the subject of it, and therefore we | 
adopt the suggestion, hoping to aid the work of subscription which | 
is now going on. We think it would have been well to have stated 
where the subscriptions are received. } 





* Madame Torrijos, whose maiden name is Luisa Saenz de Viniegra, 
is the daughter of the late Don Manuel Saenz de Viniegra, the 
representative of a distinguished family of Castile, settled in Anda- 
lusia. Her mother, who was of the House of Velasco, Dukes of 
Frias, was, in her early youth, a favoured attendant on the Queen 
of Charles the Fourth: and the Queens of Spain, it is well known, 
are attended by those only of noble birth. On her marriage she left 
the Court, and accompanied her husband to the province where he 
held a high command, and devoted herself to the care of her family. 
After she had become the mother of five children, she happened to 


removing to court. Every preparation had been made for hef 
departure from her native province, when the revolution of Aran. 
ived Charles of his throne. Soon after 
that event, considering that the disturbed state of Spain rendered jt 
an unsafe abode for his daughters, Don Manuel placed them at 
Gibraltar, under the care of his friend Admiral Valdez (the elder), 
These ladies were there known to many of the English, and with 
not a few of them Madame Torrijos was considered as the daughter 
of Admiral Valdez. Don Manuel was himself prevented from leay- 
ing Spain with his children, by his official duties. He held at that 
time a situation which is nearly equivalent to that of Judge- Advo- 
cate-General ; and it obliged him to be at the head-quarters of the 
army. Ata later period he was Governor of Seville. At the first 
dawn of comparative tranquillity, the young ladies returned to their 
father’s protection; and soon after, the eldest became the wife of 
Torrijos, who then commanded Doyle’s Legion, and whom she 
never after quitted, in danger, in victory, in prison, and in exile, 
One of the winters of her married life she spent in the highest inha- 
bited spot of the Pyrenees; and in that neighbourhood her onl 
child (which lived but a few months) was born. At the battle of 
Vittoria, she was within hearing of the guns ; and on other occasions 
she has been within reach of them, 

‘Ou Ferdinand’s first overthrow of the Constitutional govern. 
ment, in 1817, Torrijos was confined for three months in the castle 
of Alicant. During the whole of that time, this delicate and ten- 
derly nurtured woman was in the habit of visiting the castle nightly 
on foot, in the dress of the lowest class of the people, to carry suc- 
cour and consolation to her husband: she was admitted by the 
connivance of the soldiers, who were then devoted to Torrijos, 
After his removal to the prison of the Inquisition at Murcia, his 
wife was only allowed to see him once during three years’ confine- 
ment, though she entreated to be allowed to share his dungeon. 
But she took up her abode hard by the prison, where she occupied 
herself entirely in providing such comforts as she was permitted to 
send him. 

‘ The triumph of the Constitution in 1820 restored Torrijos to 
liberty, and gave him the command of Murcia. This seems to 
have been the most prosperous part of the life of Madame Torrijos ; 
and she, no doubt, enjoyed the more for her previous calamities the 
high distinction which her husband now attained. She was with 
him during his glorious but almost hopeless defence of Carthagena; 
and in 1824, after the capitulation, she came with him to England ; 
where the absolute retirement in which this high-minded pair con- 
tinued to live, prevented their being known except to a very limited 
circle. During their residence in England, Madame Torrijos endured 
with her husband many privations, but she endured them cheerfully, 
Educated as she had been in splendour and luxury, she thought no 
occupation too mental, no labour too great, which could add to the 
comfort or cheer the mind of her dear lord. 

‘When Torrijos finally left England, he considered it advisable 
that his wife should proceed to Paris; to which arrangement she 
most reluctantly consented. She never sawhim more. On his fate 
and that of his companions we need not dwell— 

“Sus cuerpos yacen in sangrienta pira 
Sus almas libres al Empireo van.” 

* The claims of Torrijos on the French Government, under the 
shamefully violated treaty of Alicant and Carthagena, must have 
been great; but he never urged them for himself, though he did for 
his companions in arms. His private fortune he had sacrificed in 
the cause of Constitutional Liherty ; nor did he receive either pay 
or allowance for many months before the occupation of his country 
by the French, as he devoted all that he might justly have claimed 
to the payment of his troops, in order to keep together as long as 
possible that army which was the last hope of freedom in Spain. 
To the cause of Spain Torrijos had devoted himself; and for that 
cause, what has he not attempted, in his short life of thirty-nine 
years, seven of them spent in exile, and three in a dungeon !’ 





‘ 
MISCELLANIES. 
Setr-Coxrrout.—Rousseau relates a happy instance of the beauty 
and value of controlling selfish or unworthy desires by the exercise 





be travelling with them and her husband, escorted by a troop of 
soldiers, when, on stopping to make some arrangement about the 
carriage, one of the escort rested his musket against the back of it; | 
the piece went off by accident, and shot Donna Josepha through | 
the body, and she expired almost immediately. At that time Luisa | 
was about six years old: so early did the misfortunes of her event- 
ful life begin. The King and Queen had been her sponsors ; and 
the Queen wished to take charge of her on her mother’s melan- 
choly death; but Don Manuel preferred taking the education of his 
children upon himself. Far from growing up in the ignorance 
which we are accustomed to attribute to Spanish ladies, Madame 
Torrijos acquired, under the care of her excellent parent, a degree 
of mental cultivation which would be accounted remarkable in an 
Englishwoman. The great qualities of her mind, in which were 
combined true heroism with the most feminine tenderness, were 
amply called forth by the trying circumstances in which almost the 
whole of her after-life was passed. 

‘In 1808, when she was about fifteen years of age, her Royal 


of self-respect and the rousing of honourable sentiment. While he 
was living in distress at Paris, his father died; and he employed a 
friend to obtain for him legal possession of a little property left him 
by his mother, the revenue of which he had forborne to demand as 
long as his father was living. It was necessary to procure legal 
proofs of the death of his elder brother, and to go through other 
forms, which, altogether, threatened to render the acquisition of his 
inheritance distant, if not doubtful. His friend went to Lyons to 
prosecute the affair, and Rousseau waited the result with very 
natural impatience. ‘ Going home one evening,’ he says, ‘ I found 
the letter which was to contain the news, and I seized it with a 
tremor of impatience of which I felt internally ashamed. What! 
I disdainfully exclaimed, shall Jean-Jacques suffer himself to be so 
far overcome by selfishness and curiosity? I immediately replaced 
the letter on the mantel-piece. I undressed myself, I went to bed 
calmly, slept better than usual, and rose pretty late next morning 
without thinking of my letter. I perceived it, however, while dres- 
sing, opened it without hurrying myself, and found in it a bill of 





protectors claimed her from her father; who consented to her 


| exchange. I reaped many pleasures at once; but I can solemnly 
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Yeclare, that the most intense was that of having known how to 
control myself.’—Confessions, Book VII. 
piTion 18 NoT THE Parm To Fortung.—They who endure 
deta af study, with a view to riches and honours, will be very 
much disappointed. All the world has heard of a French treatise 
on the Miseries of Scholars, byt, noge has appeared descriptive of 
their felicities. In fact, the retired life, the inactivity with respect 
to all business in common life, or public employments, which an 
attention to study requires, and that internal reclauseness and ab- 
straction of mind, so peculiar to the student, are all circumstances 
averse from: the acquisition of wealth. He on whom the Muses 
have smiled in his infancy will scorn the praises of the multitude, 
the.faseination of wealth, and the enticements of honours; and will 
find that his tail is the only adequate reward which can satisfy the 
mind of a scholar. He will not be repelled by the length, nor dis- 
sted by the drudgery of his labours. His passion for learning 
will increase with his acquirements; and, whilst his diligence pro- 
cures him fresh information, he will discover his numerous defi- 
ciencies, and be induced to redouble his attention. These senti- 
ments are not declamatory. I write from experience of the truths 
which I advance, the experience of my whole life, which I wish 
protracted, for no other reason than that I may employ it in fature 
investigations. Nor let the hoary student be discouraged, should 
he find himself sometimes going backward instead of forward; but 
impute his misfortune to the incapacities of age, and to the lan- 
guor that faculties long harassed by continual application must 
necessarily endure. When Joseph Scaliger (in the ‘ Scaligerana,’ 
p. 313) says, that if he had six children, he would not bring one 
up asa scholar, but send them to the courts of princes; he talks 
in a manner unworthy of his great talents and erudition. More- 
over, his own life, wholly employed in literature, militates against 
this assertion. His ambition of being a prince, and his chimerical 
hope of attaining that eminence, prevailed over his literary ardour, 
though that was very uncommon.— Huet, Bishop of Avranches. 





MUSIC. 

(1). ‘ When Liberty waved her banner aloft” A song; the words 
by E. C. Wildman; the music composed, and humbly and 
respectfully dedicated to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, by Henry 
James Panormo. (Cramer and Co.) 

(2.) ‘ The Bloodhound.” Sung by Mr Phillips; the poetry by 
Barry Cornwall; the music composed, and dedicated to his 
friend Bryan Waller Procter, by the Chevalier Sigismond Neu- 
komm, (Cramer and Co.) 

(3). Venetian Air, arranged as a brilliant Rondo for the pianoforte, 
and dedicated to the Right Hon, Lady Louisa Fitzmaurice, by 
J.B. Cramer. (Cramer and Co.) 








Waen Mr Panormo has altered the uncouth effect occurring in the 
outset of his air, upon the word ‘ wav’d,’ and corrected the conse- 
cution of fifths in the first and second bars of the third stave, at 
page 3, the piece will be well calculated for the purpose for which 
it was composed, 

The subject of the second song consists of an address of a master 
to his favourite hound, that had been his constant companion 
through all his travels and dangers, and which, upon one occasion, 
had preserved his life. So strong an attachment existed between 
them, that the human friend, at the close of his address, expresses a 
hope that wherever his companion may go after death, he may still 
be with him. The poet (doubtless with certain conventional 
opinions in his mind), in a short prefatory notice to the song, calls 
this ‘an extraordinary sentiment :’'—orthodox it is not ; natural we 
swear that it is, and one that Pope would have reverenced. Spence, 
in his anecdotes of that fine wit, poet, and sweet specimen of mor- 
tal clay, has recorded an instance in which he rebuked the pre- 
sumption of a friend who expressed a doubt that dogs had souls. 
We have nothing to do, however, with the morality of the words— 
their sense is perfectly sound, though we question their aptitude for 
musical expression ; and on this account it is, that the Chevalier 


Neukomm has not been very fortunate in his task. The melody is | 


comparatively common-place, and in all respects decidedly inferior 


to his last song we had the gratification to notice—‘ The Stormy | 


Petrel.’ 

The Venetian air with Variations is a school exercise for pupils 
not far advanced. The introduction, and the variation in the 
major, at page 5, betray the accomplished mind of the musician ; 
they are graceful and flowing. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





OLyMPic. 

Havine had the ‘ Devil to pay ’—a visit to, on two successive nights, 
we had made up our minds to get into cooler company last night, 
when an intimation reached us, that Madame Vestris had been add- 
ing fresh fuel to her fire, and intended to serve up for the grati- 
fication of her visitors, a new. dish, the qualities of which were 
hidden under the name of The Proof of the Pudding! Having 
great faith in the merits ,of the fair lady’s cooks, and a mouth but 
too apt to water at the name of pudding, we without remorse or 
hesitation, abandoned our resolution of going to bed early, that 
child-like we might taste the pudding while it was hot. We con- 
trived to be there in pudding time; but it was a critical moment, for 
the first course was removed, and the cloth re-spread preparatory 
to the second. But, quitting the kitchen abruptly, lest we should 
burn our fingers, let us proceed with becoming gravity to give an 
account of the piece. It is called in the bills a burlesque burletta, 
and its subject is the anxieties of a Monsieur Ragout (Mr J. Bland), 
ci-devant cook to a ci-dévant king of France, and candidate for the 
like situation to a King of France de facto. The French Ambas- 
sador has ordered Monsieur Ragout to prepare a dinner, that he 
may judge of his skill before he confers on him the appointment ;— 
and the latter has put forth all his skill in the preparation of a 
ragout. He awaits the awful moment of decision with anxiety, at 
least equal to that of Napoleon, before the battle of Waterloo. 
The fortune of the day at first threatens to be a mis—, for the 
Ambassador’s steward after all the dishes have been carried in, 
brings word to Monsieur, that one dish is wanting,—the ragout. 
Despair seizes the unhappy Cuwisinier, and he is ready to fall on his 
spit, when But we must leave the cook stewing, while we 
bring up the characters associated with him. Monsieur Ragout 
lodges at the house of Mrs Puff (Mrs Glover), a baker-ess, and she 
has a pretty daughter, Patty (Miss Pincott), a savoury patty, 
indeed, between whom, and Jacques (Mr Collier), son of Ragout, a 
tart young man, Cupid has kindled a flame. Mrs Puff has prepared 
| a supper, at which Jacques is to be a guest, and Patty has made a 
pudding, la chippalato, as the crowning dish. The ragout of the 
cook, and the pudding of Patty, repose on opposite sides of the 
| same kitchen, waiting their intended purposes. Monsieur contemns 
| 











the pudding of Patty, which he stigmatises, by calling it a ‘ Dirt 

pie,’ and he equally sptrns at the proposed alliance between Jacques 
/and Patty. But the latter regards the ragout of Monsieur with a 
| fonder aspect, and seeing it left behind after the other dishes are 
| carried in, takes possession of it for her party’s supper. Hence the 
disappointment of Monsieur. Now for the relief. The Steward 
(Mr Gough), discovering in the kitchen Patry’s pudding, mistakes 
it for the ragout, and eagerly conveys it to table. The Ambassador 
is delighted, is helped three times, and confers the desired appoint- 
ment on Ragout. He further orders a second pudding to be made 
to-morrow. This produces a dilemma: Ragout cannot make the 
pudding, and out of this arises mutual accommodation. Patty pro- 
mises to make the pudding, Ragout consents to the marriage of 
Patty with his son. The piece is wound up by a speech of Mon- 
sieur Ragout, addressed to the young couple. That they should 
give and take as little sauce as possible, be sparing of pepper, save 
their sweets to the last, and remember that the Proof of the Pudding, 
| is in the eating. 

We must be brief upon the merits of the piece. It is ingenious, 
short, and yet we must confess rather tedious. There is too much 
elaboration of a trifle. The audience digested it pretty well, though 
they did not laugh very much; and like the Ambassador, they 
seemed to have no objection to its repetition to-morrow. We 
recommend that it should be done quicker; it is after all but a 
hasty dumpling, and would be lighter with less boiling. 


Bland, Mrs Glover, and Miss Pincott, all played very well, but 
Mrs Glover’s part was quite unworthy of her. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Lady who writes us respecting the French plays will find her wishes 
attended to. 
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Just published, and to be had of all Booksellers. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 24s. 
NORMAN ABBBY; 
A TALE OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 
By A LADY. 
*The most feature in the narrative, is the 
Lord’s Seen cotanoent to a fair relative, who, 
, bestows her heart and hand upon another, in short 
exactly the history of ford Byron’s early love for Miss 
Chaworth. This work indicates talen 
carried on with much spirit, and some of the characters, 
Lady Rachel for example, are sketched with 
tact.’—Literary Gazette. 
Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo- 
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TATTLE. 


Wuere 70 Finp Feuicity.—Archdeacon 
Powell was once permitted to preach for a 
country clergyman whom he was visiting, with 
the express understanding that he should adapt 
his language to the capacities of the congrega- 
tion. At the conclusion of the service his 
friend remarked to him, that notwithstanding 
his promise, he had used many terms which 
were beyond the comprehension of his auditory 
—particularly noticing the word felicity, for 
which he said happiness should have been sub- 
stituted. Dr Powell, however, contended that 
his language must have been perfectly clear to 
the meanest capacity; and for his justification, 
appealed to one of his friend’s flock, whether 
every man in the parish did not understand the 
meaning of felicity. The rustic confidently re- 
plied in the affirmative; and stated, in other 
words, on being required to explain it, that 
although he could not tell exactly where it lay, 
he knew well it was ‘ summut inside of a pig.’ 
—Georgian Era. 


Lorp CuesTeRFIELD—WELL-BEHAVED Sal- 
tors.—One night Lord Chesterfield, on being 
asked, in the Haymarket Theatre, if he had 
been to the other na in Lincoln’s Inn fields, 
which, although preferred by their Majesties, 
was not so fashionably attended as its rival, 
Chesterfield replied in the affirmative ; ‘ but,’ 
added he, ‘ there was nobody there but the 
King and Queen; and as I thought they might 
be talking about business, I came away.’— 
Georgian Era.—{This reminds us of the story 
of two sailors in the gallery of one of the large 
theatres, who, after listening to a dialogue be- 
tween two of the actors, without comprehend- 
ing much of its import, remarked one to the 
other, ‘ I think we had better go out, for those 
gentlemen seem to be talking about private 
business, which they may not like ufto hear.’] 


— The Garrick Theatre was on Tuesday 
disposed of by auction at the Mart, for 1,750 
guineas. The theatre is leasehold for a term 
of twenty years only, at 70/. ground rent per 
annum, the tenant insuring. A person at the 
commencement of the sale declared himself 

rt owner of the building, and warned any 
individual from purchasing. The auctioneer 
informed the company, that an indisputable 
right to the property would be assigned to the 
purchaser, The buyer’s name did not trans- 
pire.— Globe. 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


A New Burletta, entitled 
Spring Guns & Man-Traps. 


Lady Bell .« ‘ - Mrs Waylett 
Hon. Francis Sey mour . Mr Forester 
Sie Henry . ° Mr C, Bland 


After which, a Burletta, called 
How Many Wives has He? 
Miss Thompson . Miss Ferguson 
Miss Tompkins . « Miss Mattley 
Mr Alexis, Tl wissleton - Mr Forester 

At the end of the Burletta, the Infant Prodigy, 
Master Hughes, will perform on the Harp. 
To which will be added, a Comic Barletta, entitled 
The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 
aod Ellen, . + Mrs Waylett 
To conclude with the Domestic Drama of 
Love’s Frailties. 


Susan Greenwell . Miss Cleaver 


New Strand 





DRURY LANE. 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, entitled 


The Demon! or, the 
Mystic Branch. 


Isabella . . , Miss Fanny Ayton 
Alice . ‘ Mrs Wood 
Abbess of St Rosalie Mile Baseke 
Clarice * ° e Miss Faucit 
tiie Eg . « . Mr Wood 

is Equ ° « Mr Cooke 
a. ° « « MrH. Phillips 
King of Sicil ° « Mr Hatton 
His Chamberlain e . MrFenton 
Prince of Grenada . « Mr Howell 
The Phantom Prince . . Mr Bartlett 
Reimbaut . ° - Mr Templeton 
Alberti and Hubert Mr Bedford and Mr Yarnold 
Previous to the - Tale of Mystery,’ Rossini’s Over- 


tello.’ 
To conclude with (for the 2nd time these 10 years.) 


The Tale of Mystery. 


ture to * 


Selina ° e - Miss Kenneth 
Fiametta ° - « MrsC., Jones 
Bonamo . ° - Mr Younge 
Francisco < « « MrH. Wallack 
Count Romaldi ‘ - Mr H. Johnston 
Stephano ° ° Mr Brindal 
Montano . ° Mr C. Jones 
Michelli ‘a « « Mr J. Russell 
Malvoglio . . - Mr Howell 
Piero . r e Mr Salter 
Fabio ‘ + Mr Bishop 


To-morrow, The Rent Day ; 
The Tale of Mystery. 
Saturday, The Demon! or, the Mystic Branch ; 
and Charles the Twelfth. 


My Own Lover; and 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
The Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs Daly. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


To conclude with a Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 


Isabella Miss Daly 
Pauline ¥ - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Statue of St Rosalie - Mrs Gallot 
Robert ° - « MrHemmings 
Bertram. e - Mr Yates 
Raimbant s « « Mr J. Reeve 
Prince of Grenada . « Mr V. Webster 
His Phantom e Mr Sanders 


Hubert and Arthur Mrs. Smith and Mr Morris 





SURREY. 


A Grand Drama, founded on Suaxspgare’s Play of 


King John. 


Lady Constance. Mrs W. West 
Blanche of Castile . ~ Miss Jordan 
Lady Faulconbridge Madame Simon 
King John ‘ - « MrElton 
Prince Henry ,. ‘ - Miss Ellis 


Faulconbridge . - Mr Osbaldiston 
Hubert ° « . MrCobham 
Philip ; . Mr D. Pitt 
Prince Arthur ‘ Miss Somerville 


After which, a Farce, called 
The Rendezvous. 


Miss Sophia ° - Miss Somerville 
Lucretia * - « Mrs Osbaldiston 
Rose . ‘ - Miss Vincent 
Quake ° « o»« Mr Williams 


Simon 5 * - Mr Vale 


To conclude with the Romantic Melo-Drama of 


Timour the Tartar. 





Lubin Greenwel’ Mr Rayner 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—O! 
Porn nt een before Seven.—_S adler’s Wells—Half-past Siz.—— 


THEATRICALS a FOR a THIS EVENING, 
on : ympic—City—7 «Clock — Que 


Quarter 


Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of comanending, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 


The Fiend=Father; 





or 
Robert of Normandy,’ 
Isabel ‘ e - Miss Shirreff 
Alice <  « Mia Inverarity 
Helen ° e ° ts V 
Robert é Mr Braham 
Bertram P a Mr Reynoldson 
Arnaud ‘ - Mr Keeley 
Albert 7 ° - Mr Duruset 
Bruno ‘ » «+ Mr Henry 
King of Sicily a - Mr Diddear 
Spirit of Fire . Mr Payne 
Demon Herald - MrIrwin 
Allan . . - « MrHoll 
Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
High Priest ° Mr Morley 
To conclude with the Farce of 

The £100 Note. 
Lady Pedigree . - Mrs Tayleure - 
Miss Arlington - « Miss Taylor 
Mrs Arlington : - Miss Horton 
Nurse . . - « MrsDaly 
Montmorency ° « Mr Wrench 
Morgan . Mr Meadows 
Janus . - MrF. Matthews 
O’Shocknessy « Mr Power 
Billy Black . - Mr Keeley 
Paperfund ° ° Mr Turnour 
Bilker ° Mr Evans 


Mrs Puff 
Monsieur Ragout 


Mrs Prettyman 

Mrs Charles Aldgate 
Frederick Fitzallan 
Gunn ° 
Price Prettyman 


Mr Placid 


Orpheus 
Eurydice . 
Proserpine 
Pluto . . 


The W 
Paulina. . 
Count Beregcroff 
Wolfo , ; 
Verz Waddledorf 
Constantine i 


and Agata 


Emma Somerton 
Mrs Thompson 
Captain Poppleton 
Frederick Poppleton 
Nicholas Twill 





Zorilda . ° Mrs W,. West 
Selima ‘ . - Miss Campbell 
Liska . e e « Miss Vincent 
Timour ° ° Mr D. Pitt 
Oglou ° - « Mr Williams 


Alexa Mavrona, ane Mile Celeste 


The New Grand Opera, will repeated every Evening 
until further Notice. 

To-morrow, John of Paris. 
Saturday, The Highland Reel. 
Monday, The Miller and His Men, 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 











An entirely New Burletta, called 


The Proof of the Pudding! 


Mrs Glover 
. Mr J. Bland 


After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-=miss! 


. Mrs Glover 


Miss Fitzwalter 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Bland 

Mr Lision 


To which will be added, G.H. Ropwetu’s Burletta of 
I’ll be Wour Second! 


Mr Liston 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Puiancue and C, Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 


Madame Vestris 
- Miss Forde 
« Miss Fitzwalter 
- MrJ, Bland 








QUEEN’S. 





A New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, ealled 


izard Skiff. 


Miss King 
Mr Dillon 
Mr Shoard 
Mr Smith 
Mr Norton 


After which, a Farcical Entertainment, called 


The Cockney’s Disaster. 


Miss Dix 
Mrs Russell 
Mr Hooper 
Mr Dillon 
Mr Smith 


To which will be added,a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery: 
To conclude with the Grand Military Spectacle of 

The French Spy: 

Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre 

Graziot, Omir and Almorid 


} Mile Celeste 
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